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the first issue the JouRNAL since came under 


ownership and management the International Council. 
years hard work great many altruistic and interested 

the history the Journal and the action the board lead- 
ing its acquisition this page will devoted that topic. 


HISTORY JOURNAL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The International Council for Exceptional Children was organized 
August 1922, Miss Elizabeth Farrell and small group eighteen stu- 
dents Columbia University. 1923 the Council held its first convention 
Cleveland and published the first proceedings the meetings. Subsequent 
this meeting the Council met every year. For few years the proceedings 
the meetings were mimeographed. Later Council News Letter was 
printed, giving highlights the meetings and some other news items concern- 
ing the activities the chapters. Many attempts were made further 
regular publication, but all such efforts the part the members failed be- 
cause lack funds. 

was not until 1934 that the dream some the founders the Inter- 
national Council materialized. The board directors the Toronto meeting 
appropriated $150 for publication and appointed Mr. Harley Wooden 
editor. that time the board directed Mr. Wooden produce 16-page 
publication, three times year. This publication was known the 
Council Review. That year Mr. Wooden produced the Council Review 
directed even though the free printing promised him did not materialize and 
the cost was double that allotted the board. 

the following year, 1935, the board asked Mr. Wooden assume the 
ownership the publication, and again allotted $150 for the project. The 
name was changed EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN and the issues were 
increased four per year. Again the funds were not sufficient cover the 
cost the Journal and its distribution. 

1940 the Journal had been expanded eight issues per year and 
its number pages also increased. Mr. Wooden felt that, even though the 
funds from membership dues were not sufficient produce and distribute the 
Journal, the Council needed strong publication were prosper and 
grow. Through the efforts many individuals too numerous mention 
and many active chapters backed one the leading journals its kind, 
the membership the International Council 450 1934 4,500 
1940. The Journal was one the major factors enabling these people 
expand the organization. During 1940 the Journal was becoming self-sup- 
porting through the increased memberships, and the board and members felt 
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that the Council should now own and manage its own publication. Mr. 
Wooden offered transfer the ownership and management the Journal 
the Council the Council would reimburse him for the capital investment. 

During the two years immediately following Mr. Wooden’s offer the board 
was unable see its way clear take over the Journal because the necessary 
funds were not the treasury the Council. Consequently, action was 
taken, but the board continued study the matter further through its dif- 
ferent committees established for that purpose. 

Today the Journal self-supporting. The fees from dues, with the pres- 
ent membership, are sufficient print the Journal, pay the salary the 
treasurer-manager, and all incidental expenses connected with the produc- 
tion and distribution the Journal. For the past two years the Journal has 
shown balance, amounting last year approximately $600. 
This increased income will not, however, for some time come sufficient 
for the employment executive secretary, officer very much needed 
the Council. 

the Milwaukee meeting February 1942, many plans for the ac- 
quisition the Journal were presented. Lack funds and other factors pre- 
vented the board from taking action that time. the business meeting 
the Council remanded the problem the board, asking them study the 
matter further, and authorizing the board act the Journal issue. The 
Council appropriated $300.00 for meeting the board settle this problem. 

Through extensive correspondence over period several months the 
board arrived possible solution the problem without meeting and 
without the expenditure the funds allotted for that purpose. The action 
the board may summarized follows. 

Mr. Wooden offered transfer the ownership and management 
the JouRNAL the International Council without contract and without 
payment the balance the capital investment $2,045 this time. 
offered flexible arrangement whereby the Council can own and manage 
the Journal (including certain cash assets, supplies, and equipment) until 
such time the Council wishes pay the capital investment through any 
other proposition decided upon the chapters and the board. 

The board accepted the ownership and management the Journal 
for this year. that the problem the payment the capital 
investment $2,045 turned over the chapters with the recommenda- 
tion that the chapters pay the amount this year through voluntary con- 
tributions. committee has been appointed explain this issue further 
the chapters. 

The board appointed Mr. Harley Wooden as, editor, and has ap- 
pointed editorial staff assist him the production and improvement 
the Journal. The members the editorial staff are listed the inside 
front cover this issue. 

The president appreciative the work the board finding pos- 
sible solution Council problem that has been under discussion for many 
years. confident that the members and chapters will vigorously pursue 
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Occupational Guidance 
for the High-Grade Mental Defective 


CUPATION- 
guidance the high- 
grade mental defective 
the employment area 
which the defective will 
probably find work. Ex- 
perience has taught 
that lacks occupational mobility and 
adaptibility, and order develop his 
potentialities the fullest extent 
must capitalize his few outstanding 
abilities. Consequently, 
ginning training, should make 
analysis the occupational opportun- 
ities existent the community that are 
within the ability range the par- 
ticular mental defective with whom 
are concerned. Under such procedure, 
not waste girl’s time teaching 
her operate complicated commercial 
laundry equipment know that her 
opportunities and abilities are limited 
wash-board and wash-tub situa- 
tion. 


better teach her high de- 
gree expertness with the basic tools, 
board and tub. always serious 
mistake ignore the hand processes, 
which have existed for generations 
and which, for the mentally handi- 
capped will continue exist for many 
mare. 


Lynn Sullivan 


FACTORS THAT EFFECT RELATIONSHIP 
RETWEEN WORKER AND EMPLOYER 


The shortcomings and limitations 
these children when they arrive the 
institution special class for training 
are considerable. They are (1) notor- 
iously weak work habits and work 
attitudes, (2) very poor ability and 
willingness follow exact directions, 
(3) frequently uncooperative, and (4) 
often lacking concept loyalty. 
It, therefore, becomes the function 
the school create the environment 
opportunities develop these 
character traits. The worker that 
shirks the job, the worker that can 
not follow directions, the worker that 
refuses cooperate for the greater 
good all, and the worker that dis- 
loyal his employer are eventually 
the losers. the contrary, those that 
acquire such traits often enjoy secur- 
ity employment and unusual pro- 
motional opportunities. For example, 
high grade mental-defective young 
man has for number years had 
complete safeguarding the secret 
formulas used largest 
pastry bakery. Those that are familiar 
with the keen competition among bak- 
ing concerns can understand the im- 
portance this young man’s service. 
Through genuine loyalty his com- 


Lynn senior vocational supervisor the Wayne County Training 


School, school located Northville, Michigan, for mentally retarded children. 


Prior 


his coming the Training School, Mr. Sullivan was teacher industrial education 
the Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan. has studied Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Michigan, the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and Wayne University, 


Detroit. 


The accompanying article condensed from paper that read recent 


convention the American Association Mental Deficiency, Atlantic City. 
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pany, has acquired position un- 
questioned trust, one which others 
more capable have been unable at- 
tain. 

Two other character traits the em- 
ployer expects the young worker 
possess are degree responsibility 
and job truthfulness. The busy farm- 
becomes impatient, discovers 
that young worker has been untruth- 
ful when questioned regarding his daily 
duties. concerning 
having watered the cows can 
great importance when high milk pro- 
duction question. The farmer’s 
reaction that might well 
these simple chores himself worry 
regarding the integrity poorly 
trained boy. The lack job responsi- 
bility and truthfulness are undoubtedly 
among the chief reasons for the high 
labor turnover among the mentally re- 
tarded. 

Those familiar with the occupational 
placement young workers often 
speak another failure these chil- 
dren, namely, their lack appreciation 
for the proper care materials, equip- 
ment, and machines. realize that 
the mental defective comes with 
his inheritance. The child has not been 
accustomed being around valuable 
equipment, and from earliest childhood 
has not been taught careful the 
material things which those more 
favorable home situation have learned 
respect and protect. We, therefore, 
are forced try inculcate few 
years the habits that should have 
been acquiring during life time. 

SPECIAL CAUTIONS NEEDED 


TAUGHT 


There are limitless little cautions 
and don’ts the young workers should 
become familiar with each the 


many occupational fields. Each craft 
occupation peculiarly strict about 
its special devices, tools, methods, and 
materials. For instance, among car- 
step onto pile new lumber, carry- 
ing with dirty shoes the grit and sand 
harmful keen-edged tools. An- 
other don’t has with work blem- 
ishes caused improper use the 
hammer. The carpenter’s motto 
driving nails “never hit the nail the 
last time,” you wish prevent un- 
sightly dents and blemishes finished 
work. The housewife experiences near 
heart failure she observes the ruth- 
less handling her choice china the 
attempt the young domestic polish 
silver using coarse abrasive. 
she becomes distressed when she finds 
that the hired girl continually fails 
relieve the pressure the wringer 
rolls the washing machine, allows 
colored broom handles strike violent- 
the furniture plastered walls. 
Likewise, the local merchant that has 
employed likely young handicapped 
person totally taken back the lack 
tact the worker may display his 
contact with the customers. The good 
businessman carefully nurtures de- 
sirable business relationships with the 
public and disturbed any one 
the multitude possible breaches 
business etiquette. garage operator 
may suffer embarrassment the care- 
lessness and indifference the young 
helper patron’s car handled with 
greasy hands. The helper may also 
commit the unpardonable sin, especial- 
during these times, racing the 
motor and skidding the wheels car 
the presence the owner. The 
young shoe repairman may receive 
customer’s shoes and carelessly throw 
them onto pile with rough work, not 
knowing that the customer dislikes 
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very much have his personal apparel 
treated with little care and respect. 
And goes through seemingly 
endless list possible acts careless- 
ness these young workers contact 
materials, equipment, and situations 
their placements. 

Thus again must deliberately 
study and analyze the possible failings 
the young worker the community 
with the aim mind injecting some 
realities into this phase his training. 
Children must taught careful 
material things, and they must ac- 
quire degree proper relationships 
their occupational contacts with peo- 
ple. 

The best object lesson this worker 
ever witnessed occurred the institu- 
tion one afternoon, adult having any 
part its staging. skillful, but flip- 
pant, student baker was crossing the 
campus carrying enormous, beauti- 
fully decorated cake. Proudly and 
boastingly, carried the cake high 
one hand. Disaster struck suddenly, 
and the cake crashed the ground. 
The remains were once set upon 
the hungry forty-thieves the institu- 
tion, who are always laying wait for 
culinary accidents. The young baker, 
with heart for the feast progress, 
returned the bakery make an- 
other cake for his cottage anniversary 
party. known fact that the second 
cake was carried less than four 
helpers after the lad had sweat blood 
finish his creation time for the 
party. seldom that instruction 
happens advantageously; generally 
necessary teach and reteach un- 
til the lesson learned. 

The young worker should leave the 
training situation for his community 
placement accustomed and willing 
community. within institutions 
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are apt become ever solicitous the 
physical comfort and welfare our 
charges and satisfied with work- 
day shorter than will required 
these people later. The lot the men- 
tally defective one hard manual 
work and are doing him injustice 
allow him develop habits 
slowness, low production, and the habit 
short working hours. will find 
necessary work and work hard, 
true kindness him training 
can best effected not sheltering 
him. The farmer amused the 
new boy from the institution advises 
him that 4:30 the hour when 
farmers quit work for the day, and 
that farmers never work Saturday 
afternoon Sunday. 


DESIRABLE PRACTICES TRAINING 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


have reviewed only few the 
the 
mentally deficient invariably will meet 
the community. the discussion 
following shall present brief sum- 
mary some the practices that ap- 
pear have worth, and some that are 
untenable, training the mentally re- 
tarded for community placement. 

appears good practice re- 
ceive mentally retarded children into 
the occupational training program 
the youngest possible age, from which 
time they should contribute degree 
toward their own self-sufficiency. This 
necessitates great variety activi- 
ties within the institution. Their life 
cooperative affair, every child con- 
tributing the comfort the group 


‘by having part the total work. 


From the very first, each should learn 
that his own comfort dependent 
the thoroughness and reliability his 
own contribution. 
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His actual occupational training 
should begin much younger than the 
normal community child begins his 
work experiences. mentally de- 
ficient, twelve year old, aptly put 
it, “You know Mr. Sullivan, I’m pretty 
dumb, and learn slow you better 
get started job because it’s go- 
ing take long time learn 
good.” Useful occupational work 
should assigned the young boy 
and girl, real trade-production de- 
partment, once upon indication 
his her interest work first 
may only after-school chores 
the man-sized shop, summer work 
the garden the dairy, but 
must recognize and capitalize upon his 
awakening work interests. This writer 
thinks good practice allow all the 
youngsters free run the vocational 
office. through numerous im- 
promptu visits the little fellows that 
can apply good, practicable, occu- 
pational guidance. There some- 
thing extremely desirable about deal- 
ing with the businesslike, young bare- 
foot who asks “please can have job 
this summer, Mr. Sullivan?” the 
years pass for child taking part 
occupational activities, becomes in- 
creasingly disinterested the actual 
work occupation. good rule 
have found is: the younger the bet- 
ter—with frequent job reassignments 
the youngster tires given place- 
ment, 

Fill the school institution with 
many and divergent industrial 
and occupational activities possible. 
Constantly introduce 
while activities, and you will invariably 
discover difficult individuals finding 
their interest. they attach them- 
selves new-found occupational ac- 
tivities, with the vigor characteristic 
youth, their social problems disappear 


direct proportion. With wealth 
occupational activities, the exploratory 
desires and needs the child can 
properly cared for. possible within 
the custodial institution set 
excess forty worth-while manual ac- 
tivities, each which, time, becomes 
the means assisting the social rebirth 
some untractable youth. 

was suggested earlier the 
paper, the methods work, the habits 
work, need follow pattern ac- 
ceptable the future average com- 
munity employer. The twelve year old 
can learn the right way the first time 
participates the routine work 
wrong undesirable method. See 
that does right the first time, 
that will right thereafter, the 
community method being the correct 
method. 

Each person contacting the child 
during his training the special class 
the institution needs take per- 
iodic inventory his own methods, his 
own attitudes and his own outlook 
they relate the community. some 
one once said, “What you are speaks 
loudly can’t hear what you say.” 
What you are, worker with the 
child, will largely determine what 
will years from now and will great- 
determine his success failure. 

offer these factors few neces- 
sary for the recreation, re-education 
and reshaping the attitudes and habits 
the high-grade mental defective 
have successful occupational place- 
ment 


Better Let the Kids Keep 


YOUTH wonderful thing. 
What crime waste children. 
SHAW 
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Objectionable Objectivity Testing 
Crippled Children 


HIS article places emphasis upon 
the cautious interpretation scores 
from tests administered pupils af- 
fected with cerebral palsy, the central 
sensory and motor defective spastic. 
Too often the spastic has been judged 
hastily. Long acquaintanceship often 
discredits intelligence 
shown formal tests and superficial 
estimates made even the most ex- 
pert testers. While the writer feels 
that the following words caution 
apply generally test results from the 
whole class motor handicapped chil- 
dren, believes that they are par- 
ticularly applicable the case the 
spastic and athetotic, since their handi- 
cap both the most complete and 
earliest origin. has attempted 
beyond the seemingly obvious fact 
that these subjects cannot satisfactorily 
respond verbal and manual tests, 
and find material explain how they 
might intellectually delayed and not 
mentally deficient. 

Accurate mental testing the 
sensory and motor defective de- 
sired for the same reason that accur- 
ate testing the normal desired; 
made, 


predict learning effectiveness. 
accurate measurement can 
then becomes immediately possible 
select those subjects that will profit 


Elvis Bosley 


special techniques; diagnose their 
learning weakness; and fit them 
educational program that will give 
the greatest number subjects the 
greatest advantage living. The rest 
can institutionalized, thus saving 
useless expenditure time and effort. 
This hypothetical setup. exist- 
ing tests proved valid—even the ex- 
tent which they appear valid the 
case the orthopedically sound sub- 
ject—the problem would one simply 
training testers the techniques 
tests and the characteristic limitations 
and reactions the sensory and motor 
Such, however, does not 


defective. 
seem the situation. 
(2) object: 


“What may test natural 
adaptability for child equipped with 
all the normal possibilities phyiscal 
response may prove test spe- 
cial ability for children with motor 
handicaps. view the physical dis- 
abilities described above (varying de- 
how speed performance, for example, 
may test the efficiency gen- 
eral adaptive ability normal child, 
but only test motor facility for our 
subjects, because their neuromuscular 


*See bibliography end article. 


B., was until recently head the speech clinic, McPherson, 
Kansas, and clinical instructor the Institute Logopedics, Wichita University the 


same state. 


now the military service his country. 


Mr. Bosley received his bachelor arts degree voice Friends University, 
Wichita, and has done graduate work logopedics and education Wichita University. 

Among honors won him are scholarship Friends and fellowship Wichita. 
member the American Speech Correction Association. 
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responses may lag behind their intel- 
lectual reactions.” 


Their objection seems well taken, but 
should more extensive. Existing 
tests, built and standardized they are 
upon the responses expected ortho- 
pedically sound subjects, not allow 
for the cripple’s limited environment 
nor his sensory distortion. His speech 
handicap may allowed for the ad- 
ministration the test, but the fact 
that his lack adequate speech has 
greatly impeded his. acquisition 
knowledge way rationalized. 


majority studies the subject 
has found the crippled children’s mean 
below average (around 85), with 
the central sensory and motor defec- 
tive the lowest the crippled group 
about 69). these means 
were computed from scores on_ the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence tests. That 
these studies based this type test 
can hardly present true picture 
crippled children’s intelligence will 
pointed out later discussion. Dr. 
Elizabeth Lord believes the Binet gives 
valuable leads but that guage 
mental age often grossly mislead- 
ing. Again Doll, agree. 


seems the opinion several 
these atuhorities that the Binet and 
similar intelligence tests not ac- 
curately measure the intelligence level 
the central sensory and motor defec- 
tive. This opinion borne out the 
experience the Institute Logo- 
pedics Wichita, Kansas. Since the 
Binet has proved reliable check 
the mental capacity physically nor- 
mal children, may assumed that 
the difficulty here lies its application 
crippled children. attempt has 
been made discover why this may 
so. 


tions the crippled child that 
limited his ability get from place 
place—to perform physically. 
consequence his environment limit- 
with the degree his handicap. This 
seems obvious yet will reiterated 
throughout this article because its im- 
plication seems have escaped 
many workers that attempt gauge 
the intelligence this group. Why 
should test that has proved its worth 
with normals become invalid when ad- 
ministered cripples? Examine the 
material which the Binet and most 
other intelligence tests are composed. 
Notice the emphasis placed upon an- 
alogies, opposites, vocabulary, similar- 
ities and differences, verbal and pic- 
torial completion, absurdities, and 
forth. See how many them pre- 
suppose environment common all 
the subjects tested. But here 
group children, cripples, whose en- 
vironment radically different from 
and more limited than that any 
group physically normal children. 
The test score made cripple 
test designed for physically-normal 
child would seem, then, ex- 
pression the subject’s reaction 
those elements the test that sample 
his environment. Only those elements 
that has adequately experienced can 
taken testing material. il- 
lustrate: has never sawed 
whittled wood, nor broken glass nor 
cut his fingers it, obviously 
penalized trying differentiate be- 
tween the two substances. Most test 
items place premium upon experi- 
ence, which the cerebral-palsied 
child often has too little. With this 
mind seems safe say that what- 
ever score the crippled subject could 
make might indicate degree in- 
telligence, but that such score 
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indication the upper limit his in- 
telligence. 


seems generally conceded that 
remain relatively constant for the 
normal person the average envircn- 
ment, and that there mean age 
which the learning curve levels off. 
Doll, found their study that 
there was increase points 
the the spastic, and that the age 
which his learning curve leveled 
off much later than that the 
normal. May not inferred that 
the handicapped subject has required 
more time contact and exploit his 
environment? 


Pintner (6) using the data 
Fernald and Arlitt (10) found posi- 
tive correlation between age onset 
crippling and intelligence. They be- 
lieve the data ambiguous because all 
the cerebral-palsy cases were the 
preschool age group, while those in- 
jured after entering school were most- 
poliomyelitic (whose average gen- 
erally seems above that the 
spastic). must remembered that 
they are basing their judgments upon 
Binet scores. The writer would rather 
believe that the different means indi- 
cate that the first six years unimped- 
mobility and sensory alertness had 
given the poliomyelitic tremendous 
head start exploiting his environ- 
ment. 


this same study scale degree 
crippling was devised, and the 
classified accordingly. They 
showed slight tendency for the level 
intelligence decrease the de- 
gree crippling increased. Again the 
subjeet’s lack contact with his en- 
vironment must counted factor, 
even though the more crippling 
may correlate some degree with 
more serious brain damage. Pintner 
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(5) believes that incessant social inter- 
course very important developing 
medium into which the child can 
translate the ideas the printed page, 
end that when this intercourse not 
normal, the child’s language ability 
(great does not give index 
the child’s native intelligence. Free- 
man (11) his study, concludes, 
ment conditioned definite improve- 
ment intelligence.” 


The central sensory and motor de- 
fective, the nature his difficulty, 
not only limited his environment 
but also perceives that environment 
different aspect from the normal. 
Reflexes are hypersensitive. Proprio- 
ceptive and tactile senses appear 
abnormal. There probably affection 
the other sensory functions, since the 
injury causing spasticity not selec- 
tive. The importance these abnor- 
malities may inferred from the fol- 
lowing quotation from Todd (9): 


through association ideas 
memories various cumulative ex- 
periences, muscular and tactile, and 
visual impressions color and size. 
This due memories former ex- 
periences movements the eye. 
movements the body going 
objects and reaching them, together 
with tactile impressions their shapes, 
extent and textures derived from 
handling them. 


McKenzie (4) believes that the edu- 
cation the special senses and the 
training the voluntary muscles must 
precede intellectual training. Peterson 
intelligence 
mechanism which the effects 
complexity stimuli ate brought to- 
gether and given unified effect be- 
havior. 
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becomes increasingly apparent, 
the light these opinions, that normal 
sensory intake absolute necessity 
reactions later applied stimuli are 
builds intelligence test stand- 
ardized normals assumes this. 
Then, applying the tests, may also 
assume that deviation the result 
not original faulty sensory intake, but 
faulty mental processes. seems ob- 
vious that the central sensory and mo- 
tor defective does not have normal 
sensory intake, and hence should not 
measured scale that presup- 
poses normal intake. 


has been estimated that approxi- 
mately per cent these cripples 
are speech defective. Bentley (1) be- 
lieves that any disability the 
speech process will invariably interfere 
with the higher mental powers 
learning. and Pintner (5) agrees, 
adding that the tester should care- 
ful keep the measures mental abil- 
ity separate from measures language 
ability. seems that the child should 
surely credited with any speech 
has, but should not penalized for 
any lack speech ideation based 
upon speech. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Existing tests seem give valid 
picture the native mental capacity 
the crippled child, particularly the cen- 
tral sensory and motor defective; first, 
because they are not applicable since 
many the verbal responses and man- 
ual performances demanded are impos- 
sible for subjects with speech and mo- 
tor handicaps, but more fundamentally 
because 


Limited environment has tended 
delay exercise the intellect 
shown the continued rise the 


and the much later leveling-off 
point the learning curve. 
Sensory distortion has effected 
mental pattern different from that 
the orthopedically normal subject, 
hence tests built and standardized 
for the former are not applicable 
the latter. 
Speech inadequacy has further de- 
layed and tends hide the mental 
achievement the subject. 


Let not inferred that the writer 
would condemn all use the Binet and 
similar tests with these children. 
kept mind that the test does not 
measure the same things when applied 
crippled children does when 
used with normals, the test scores are 
not used compare the intelligence 
the cripple and the normal, then may 
become useful tool gauge improve- 
ment and locate learning difficulties. 
The ever-present danger here, 
course, that the scores will fall into 
inexperienced hands and the wrong 
conclusions drawn. 

has been the purpose this paper 
urge caution interpretation, and 
furnish tangible evidence why that 
caution should urged. Further re- 
search testing techniques seems 
indicated, possibly the field con- 
ditioning. 
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Convention Study-Section Reports 


Some Administrative and Supervisory Problems 
the Education Exceptional Children 


THE administration 
sion education for exceptional chil- 
dren have become established area 
educational service. 1920 there 
were just states which super- 
visors special education were func- 
tioning state-wide basis. 1942 
there are such states—an approx- 
imate increase one state each year. 
one state the recent establishment 
county supervision special edu- 
pointed the way toward the 
possibilities expansion service 
rural areas. City school systems from 
coast coast have accepted responsi- 
bility for adjustment instruction 
meet the needs exceptional children, 
and many them supervisory per- 
sonnel employed guide the pro- 


gram. 

The problems arising the adminis- 
tration and supervision such services 
state, county, and city are legion. 
Administrators school systems are 
seeking the most effective procedures 
making needed adjustments. Spe- 
cial supervisors are searching how best 
they can exercise leadership the con- 
tinuous improvement instruction for 
exceptional children. the many ex- 
isting problems, these stand out 
need attention: 


What educational plans should 
made for exceptional children 
the secondary level? 


bo 


What suitable provision can 
made for exceptional children 
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cents. 


rural areas? 


What should the place spe= 
cial education the total program 
state, county and city school ad- 
ministration and supervision? 


are involved the day schoo! pro- 
grams the United States, the discus- 
sion group gave serious consideration: 
For each them are presented the 
following paragraphs the conclusions 
which the group came, with brief at- 
tention, first, the status the pres- 
ent situation, and, second, the 
formulation set principles sug- 
gested basis for action. Each 
these principles, briefly stated though 
educators everywhere. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


THE Responsibility for 
the education exceptional children 
has long been accepted the ele- 
mentary school legitimate part 
the service expected render. 
Secondary schools have been slower 
recognize their obligation, but re- 
cent years one finds gratifying steps 
taken adjust the secondary program 
the needs handicapped adoles- 
certain cities high schools 
have set special divisions for the 
classification and adjustment men- 
tally subnormal pupils coming from 
special classes elementary schools. 
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large number cities junior high 
schools are offering such pupils 
modified program instruction. Phy- 
sically handicapped adolescents, too, 
are finding their way 
numbers into secondary schools, where 
provision made for their individual 
needs. 


Every educable adolescent, without 
exception, legitimate responsibility 
the secondary school. 

fied and practical educational pro- 
gram for mentally and physically han- 
dicapped adolescents all types has 
been amply demonstrated certain 
school systems that have undertaken 
discharge this obligation. Much more 
should done many more school 
districts. 

The necessary adaptations for ex- 
ceptional children secondary schools 
may under favorable conditions 
brought about (a) through individual 
adjustment within class; (b) through 
the organization special class groups; 
(c) through combination these two 
procedures; (d) through the use 
home instruction correspondence 
study under the supervision the local 
school system, provided other course 
action possible. 

There conclusive evidence 
the greater value all exception- 
children so-called “segregation” 
“nonsegregation.” For some and 
these would include the more serious 
deviates—the only reasonable action 
seems the organization special 
group for all part the day. For 
others, particularly those showing 
milder deviations, individual adjust- 
ment regular classes, wisely ad- 
ministered, may expected bring 
satisfactory results. every case the 


individual. need each pupil for the 
type educational experience that will 
greatest benefit him should 
the controlling factor. 


There should repeated ap- 
praisals the progress the child 
educational, physical, personal 
traits, order determine each 
point what the next best step this 
guidance. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN RURAL AREAS 


THE always more 
difficult reach the handicapped child 
living isolated part the state 
than serve his fellow pupil 
urban school district. Yet the obliga- 
tion service equally great both 
city and rural areas. date only 
few states have seriously attempted 
find way give the rural child, 
despite any handicap that may his, 
the educational opportunity that his 
birthright. One state has pioneered 
appointing county supervisors spe- 
cial education 
work with teachers and 
children the area assigned. 
certain other states, the state super- 
visory staff maintains definite pro- 
gram seeing that handicapped rural 
children are located and their needs 
served. the large majority states, 
however, the field still wide open 
for exploratory work and achievement. 


rural districts proper adjustment for 
individual handicapped children 
regular classes must the point 
departure and will probably continue 
the major practice most states, 
particularly for less 
Qualified supervision such adjust- 
ment services rendered regular 
teachers necessary feature the 
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The feasibility organizing 
county regional classes for particular 
types handicapped children has been 
demonstrated several states. The 
organization such classes necessitates 
provision for transportation and main- 
tenance, well for competent super- 
vision. 

Certain districts the state 
should encouraged serve area 
centers provide special education for 
handicapped children from neighbor- 
ing areas. Such service should 
made possible for nonresident children 
without cost the school districts serv- 
ing them. The method reimburse- 
ment should adjusted the financial 
plans the state. 


Regular teachers rural districts 
can helped meet the problems 
exceptional children through (a) the 
services special supervisors 
county regional basis; (b) travel- 
ing special teachers; (c) traveling clini- 
cal facilities; (d) home correspond- 
ence instruction under the supervision 
the local school district when 
other means instruction are possible. 


The provision state financial 
aid bearing excess costs ab- 
solute necessity insure needed ad- 
justments for all types exceptional 
children small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. 


PLACE SPECIAL EDUCATION THE 
TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The days are past 
when special education for exceptional 
children was synonymous with isola- 
tion. Special classes for the handi- 
capped are longer separated groups, 
kept little compartment their 
own. Deliberately are 
planned for work and play with normal 
children the extent which both 
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groups can profit such association. 
Nevertheless, under existing school or- 
ganization, adjustment special 
groups for many quite essential 
all-day part-time basis. The num- 
ber various types exceptional chil- 
dren reported 1940 enrolled 
special day schools and classes city 
school systems was larger than ever 
before. Special supervision has grown, 
way that results mutual help 
and cooperation both regular and 
special supervisors. Local conditions 
determine local programs, and situ- 
ation particular city state can 
arbitrarily set the pattern for every 
other city state. Through variety 
programs, states, counties, and cities 
are studying their responsibility toward 
exceptional children and the possibili- 
ties making improved arrangements 
meet the local needs. 


state, every county, and every city 
school district should provide adequate 
personnel and instructional services for 
the education all types exceptional 
children. 


Any curtailment needed spe- 
cial educational services for exception- 
children this time war emer- 
gency would short-sighted policy 
and would inevitably lead serious so- 
cial problems later years. 

Adequately trained and qualified 
personnel appointed every state, 
every county, and every city school 
system should appointed pro- 
vide: 


ward ever continuing improve- 
ment the instructional program 
for all types exceptional chil- 
dren. 
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Coordination within the education 
department all services involv- 
ing related the education 
exceptional children. 

Cooperation with other 
county, and city agencies insuring 
reciprocal services the interest 
exceptional children. 

Inspiration and guidance every 
person engaged the education 
exceptional children toward 
continuing growth the under- 


standing normal children and 
their educational needs, and 
the understanding special prob- 
lems exceptional children and 
the adjustment measures meet 
them the best possible way. 


Senior Specialist Education 
Exceptional Children 
United States Office 
Education 


Speech Pathology and Audiometry 


the selection the case load for 
the speech correction teacher should 
beware including those that could 
better handled the classroom 
teacher. There are two disadvantages 
including those that 
trained the field speech correc- 
tion: first, tends make these chil- 
dren feel that they are defective and 
different; second, absorbs time 
the speech correction teacher that could 
more profitably spent others. 
should beware particularly includ- 
ing the speech correction program 
too large group from the kinder- 
garten and the first two grades the 
elementary schools. 


Orthodontia often 
necessity for the efficient speech re- 
habilitation speech defective. How- 
ever, the program orthodontia needs 
systematization and perhaps organiza- 
tion the school system make 
more efficient and more widely avail- 
able those that need it. 


load the teacher speech correc- 


tion too large, she will not have time 
take the post-medical 
surgical cases without giving them such 
short periods training that the pro- 
gram will wholly inefficient far 
they are concerned. the policy 
the school have these cases 
handled the teacher speech cor- 
rection, provision should made for 
adequate time her schedule. Other- 
wise, would better advise the 
parents such children seek speech 
correction elsewhere. With 
operative cleft-palate case, for example, 
requiring, does, great deal 
time, inadequate attention only serves 
mislead the parents into thinking 
that all being done that should 
done and, thereby, delay the beginning 
program rehabilitation ade- 
quate the needs the child. 


Surveys. Those that are 
conducting hearing surveys involving 
mass testing hearing should beware 
accepting blind routine testing pro- 
cedures recommended manufactur- 
ers testing equipment. The purposes 
the survey, the age groups test- 
ed, the working conditions under which 
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the test must given, and the person- 
nel available for the survey should all 
taken into account drawing 
the procedures followed. com- 
bination various screening 
niques usually better than complete 
reliance any one type mass test- 
ing. 

NON-PATHOLOGICAL CASES. The edu- 
cator interested larger group 
those having reduced acuity 
hearing than the otologist. There 
large group border-line defectives 
who show otological pathology, but 
who have impairments hearing that 
need taken into account ad- 
justing the school program their 
needs. The seating arrangements 
many the speakers highly vital 
for these border-line non-pathological 
cases hearing impairment. 


THE OTOLOTIST’S INTEREST. our 
experience with hearing surveys has 
developed, has become apparent that 
the otologist’s interest smaller 
group those discovered the sur- 
vey than was originally thought. The 
referral the otologist too many 
the border-line cases clogs the ma- 
chinery medical referral and detracts 
from the significance these referrals. 
should more conservative than 
have been the past advising 
medical study cases showing hear- 
ing losses. When referral made, 
very important that the educator pre- 
pare the parents that they will un- 
derstand the difficulty the diagnostic 
problem with which the otologist 
faced, and that they will cooperate 
intelligently any program therapy 
that recommends. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERT WEST 
Professor Speech Pathology 
University Wisconsin 
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the consummation the problem 
lending their voices and efforts this 
direction. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Because the need for all trans- 
portation facilities for the war effort, 
the board consultation with the 
Toronto members has postponed the 
convention that was held 
Toronto February, 1943. The board 
considering the calling business 
meeting take care the most urgent 
matters, and general meeting dis- 
cuss and further the role the 
handicapped the war effort. 
this decision made, there will 
small conference February, some 
centrally located city the United 
States, attended chapter delegates, 
committee members, officers and di- 


rectors. 
either event the JouRNAL now be- 
comes the major 


which members may remain touch 
with their colleagues the field. 
Chapters are requested send 
news notes their activities the 
for publication, and carry 
more vigorously than ever before 
the duties entrusted behalf 
exceptional children. 


State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


School Traffic Sign 


certain county one the Southern 
states, traffic signs adjoining school buildings 


read: 


not kill the children. 
Wait for the teacher. 


American School Board Journal 


NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 


Puppets Individuals 


Americans have heard 
read about Helen Keller. Perhaps they 
know vaguely that she was blind-deaf 
child from some little town Ala- 
bama, who was taught some person 
named Anne Sullivan; that she has 
written book called The Story 
Life which tells her early life and 
education; maybe they know that 
she has taken her place the world 
light and sound even the point 
being able speak with some suc- 
cess. But, the whole, Americans 
not realize the full import Helen 
Keller’s success: that she marks the 
beginning age interest the 
education the handicapped; that she 
has changed the attitude society to- 
ward the blind and deaf. Whereas they 
were once considered burden, now 
they are trained become useful citi- 
zens; where they were neglected, now 
they are taught 
powers. Helen Keller has made Ameri- 
cans more humane their attitude 
toward the handicapped and particular- 
toward the blind. She has made 
Americans conscious that the blind are 
capable being educated become 
asset society. 

Opposing views have 
pressed how the blind child should 
take his place beside his seeing brother 
with exceptions made for his handi- 
cap, should feel himself apart, 
one created differently. Helen Keller 
excellent example the former 
view. The average reader The Story 
Life Midstream not con- 


scious the author’s double handicap, 
because, her descriptions the 
wonders nature summer, autumn, 
and she has put herself 
surely into the normal 
tions that she has assimilated from 
wide and varied reading and which 
she has automatically incorporated 
into her own writing. The success that 
Miss Keller achieved has been the goal 
almost every educator the blind. 
There one authority, however, who 
says her training was not the ideal be- 
cause slighted self-experience. 
believes that the blind child should 
required write and tell only what 
himself, has experienced with his 
own remaining senses and not what 
thinks his teacher has 

the objective system education, 
the blind child made accept the 
told the beauty the sunset, the 
height the New York Skyscrapers, 
the expanse the ocean, and other 
perceptions, particularly space, that 
seeing people take for granted. These 
descriptions are assimilated that, 
after few years, the child can scarce- 
distinguish between fact and fancy 
—what has sensed and what has 
been described him. want 
the blind child live thus world 
unreality, one that has not him- 


The Story Life, pp. 
47-57, 1931, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Incorporated, Garden City, New York. 

The Blind School and 
Society, 59, 1933, Appleton-Century 
Company, West 32nd Street, New York 
City. 
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self experienced, want him 
more individual, with experi- 
ences his own 

the subjective system, the child 
treated individual—a being 
complete both mentally and physical- 
many sense experiences possible: 
tasting ocean water discover its 
saltiness, feeling the rain his face 
and hands understand its freshness, 
climbing flights stairs become 
conscious height. told that 
there are some perceptions sight be- 
tell only his own experiences, for 
they alone are real him. This 
method would necessitate that read- 
ing limited and that long passages 
cause they could mean nothing him. 

Both views have advantages and dis- 
advantages. Helen Keller 
she thinks terms color and sound 
even though she has never had these 
sensations. She uses the expressions 
see” and hear” habitually, be- 
cause her imagination 
perceptions the missing 
the other hand, extreme subjective 
method transplants the child from the 
normal world—it makes him conscious 
that different from his seeing 
brother, and that his faculties are 
limited. treats him individual, 
giving him the advantage self- 
experience, but takes him from the 
reality the world, emphasis 
his handicap, with the possible danger 
giving him inferiority complex. 


62. 

50. 


HELEN, The World Live In, pp. 
86-87, 1908, Appleton-Century Company, 
West 32nd Street, New York City. 
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education desirable, must choose 
course that will make the most 
their respective advantages and avoid 
their disadvantages. The child must 
taught take his place the 
world the seeing. should enjoy 
the companionship normal children 
because blind child accustomed 
playing with seeing children will not 
conscious his affliction. Children 
have that enviable power minimiz- 
ing another’s deficiency. They will 
treat the blind child one their 
own group. possible, the child 
should attend the local elementary 
and high schools, that not 
taken from home environment. 
system has been devised some cities 
whereby the blind student recites with 
the seeing and does his Braille work 
type valuable training for the child 
because constant association with nor- 
mal children will destroy any feeling 
inferiority may have. 

The child must taught see some 
advantages his affliction: his 
greater power concentration, his 
ability train his senses touch and 
hearing higher degree than those 
normal people. Helen Keller 
example how sensitive touch and 
smell may become. She can dis- 
tinguish the character different 
kinds music, and the difference be- 
tween city and country, felt through 
the so-called “finer 
her highly developed sense smell, 
she can tell various classes people, 
such as, farmers and The 
blind child should train his remaining 
senses their capacity compensate 
partially for his lack sight. 

Reading must take 


pp. 52-63. 
pp. 72-73. 
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place the training the child, be- 
cause through books will acquire 
knowledge the world light. 
must, however, learn distinguish be- 
tween what has and what 
has experienced. should en- 
couraged tell his own sensations 
touch, hearing, smell, and taste 
feels them; should taught 
understand that many perceptions 
the seeing can never realized his 
consciousness because his limited 
faculties. The child will then become 
individual self-experience fitting 
easily into the world light and pre- 
pared compete with seeing people. 

Aside from the actual training the 
child, the most important factor his 
development the attitude the fam- 
ily. Parents must made realize 
that enervating sympathy for their af- 
flicted offspring not helping but 
rather harming him deeply. They 
should treat him the other children 
the family, and they should warn 
their friends not pity the child 
his presence. Templeton, the 


pianist, was not aware any 
difference between himself his 
sisters until stranger chanced re- 
mark him that was blind. This 
happened when was about five 
years His wise mother had made 
him perform his share the house- 
hold tasks, put away his own toys, and 
play with his sisters and their seeing 
companions. His childhood was kept 
normal possible. The goal, then, 
every parent blind child should 
keep him natural and utterly un- 
conscious his affliction. The proper 
attitude cultivated the family, com- 
bined with sound education, will 
make him asset and one 
who will able live his own life 
profitably and happily. 

GERALDINE SCHOLL 

Marygrove College 

Detroit, Michigan 


“Man Without Worry” American 
Magazine, pp. 53-54, Volume 128, August 1939, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


First Report, Committee the Handicapped 


the National Emergency 


the Milwaukee convention, the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children appointed committee, with 
power act behaif the Council 
emergency. 

This committee, under the chairman- 
ship Richard Hungerford, has 
prepared proposal, which present- 
below condensed form. the 
present time the plan being sub- 
mitted for joint approval the Ameri- 
can Association Mental Deficiency, 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (three divisions), the American 


Association Visiting Teachers, and 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. When these approvals have 
been received, the proposal will pre- 
sented the proper authorities 
Washington. 

The purposes the proposal are 
make available all possible manpower 
for the war effort, (1) providing 
work-training experience that per- 
sons now unplaceable competitive 
work can make positive contribution, 
and (2) releasing from jobs that the 
handicapped can perform, the more 
capable persons that should engaged 
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active military service more 
technical defense industry. 

The handicapped with whom are 
concerned are those that can not com- 
pete with normals under ordinary con- 
ditions but that can made self-sup- 
porting under modified program 
work. are not concerned with per- 
sons unemployed for reasons other than 
untrainability; nor are concerned 
with cases that are definitely institu- 
tional nature. Furthermore there 
nothing about this proposal that should 
opposition present set ups plans 
for any other group. 


THE NEED AND POSSIBILITIES 


The nation’s need for manpower 
self-evident. Considering only the 
physically handicapped, the blind and 
partially seeing, the deaf and hard 
hearing, the crippled, the epileptic, the 
tuberculous, and the 
estimated that there are about 500,000 
physically handicapped individuals 
the United States unable compete 
with normals under 
titions but who can made self-sup- 
porting under adjusted program. 
these can added least another 
100,000 similar status unem- 
ployability that are mentally handi- 
capped severely maladjusted social- 
ly. large percentage these groups 
not adjust well either actual war- 
fare even modified program 
within the military organization. Can- 
ada’s experience shows that about 
per cent the true feeble-minded and 
per cent the lower border- 
lines become actual liabilities the 
military forces. 

the same time, under specially 
adapted work program, such men can 
perform many services extremely 
necessary for war work. Certain 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection speech difficulties stressed. 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 


MENT for exceptional children aged 
18. Visit the school noted for its 
work educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY POGUE SCHOOL 
Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 


(Near Chicago) 


them can work efficiently private in- 
dustry, while others less able can per- 
form necessary tasks under modified 
program, including (1) agricultural 
work, particularly harvesting fruits, 
market produce, and sugar beets; (2) 
conservation work—planting, fire fight- 
ing; (3) public works—paving, street 
cleaning, care parks; (4) labor done 
connection with army camps, under 
specially trained supervisors. 


PROPOSAL 


Under the proposed plan, four types 


‘of camps would established. 


Farm Camp would service 


boys from the time they are released 


from school. Upon entrance they 
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would given short, intensive train- 
ing, and then placed privately 
owned farms work for wages. They 
would, however, regularly super- 
vised trained personnel. The 
boys not making good this private 
employment program would shifted 
one the others. 


THe CoNSERVATION CAMP would 
take boys and men, preferably segre- 
gated, that can not make good private 
employment. The program would 
similar that originally carried 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
would include replanting, fire fighting, 
care timber lands, and care navi- 
streams and other natural re- 


sources. 


Camp would take the 
same kind individuals the second. 
Camps here, however, would located 
near cities that municipal public 
works programs (paving, street clean- 
ing, care parks boulevards) 
could serviced. addition sin- 
gle men, unemployed married men 
the same ealiber would incorporated. 
These, however, would live home. 

Lasor Camp connection 
with army cantonments would service 
any the three types above. Such labor 
battalions would composed only 
the mentally retarded. The physically 
handicapped, the 
tarded, and the social misfits would not 
grouped with them, the case 
present. 

Abandoned CCC camps 
used except for the labor-camp group. 
The supervision each the pro- 
grams would done individuals 
trained work with the mentally re- 
tarded, and the policies and procedures 
the project would accord with 
those recognized professional educa- 
tional organizations. 


The farm camp and the conservation 
camp would the easiest types 
operate. proposed, therefore, that 
these two types begun once. Ad- 
ditional camps all types should fol- 
low, course, soon possible. 

the beginning the following en- 
trance requirements should used: 

Regular enrollment special 
class institution for mentally handi- 
capped persons 

over 

Consent parents 

The approximate cost -would 
$1,400 for each camp per week, ex- 
clusive transportation, computed 
the basis enrollment 200 
boys per week. 


EXTENSION THE PROJECT 


The project eventually should ex- 
tended service girls and women simi- 
larly limited and other groups handi- 
capped persons that might benefit from 
it. should also supplemented 
help individuals for whom the present 
proposals are too limited. 


MEMBERS THE COMMITTEE 


The committee working this pro- 
posal are: 

Miss May Bryne, director special 
education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Miss Delight Butts, Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 

ment, New York City 

Dr. Norma Cutts, state supervisor 
special education, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut 

Miss Anna Engel, assistant director 
special education, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Norman Fenton, professor edu- 
cation, Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California 


Dr. Edward editor, 
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American Journal Mental De- 
educational director, 


Thiells, New 


ficiency, and 
Letchworth Village, 
York 

Miss Kathern Gruber, Department 
Special Education, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, associate di- 
rector, National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness, New York 
City 

Dr. Christine Ingram, assistant director 
special education, Rochester, New 
York 

Dr. Edward Kauminzer, educational 
director, Southbury Training School, 
Connecticut 

Dr. Samuel Kirk, president, Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, and director, Division Edu- 
cation for Exceptional Children, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Miss Grace Lee, acting director, Divi- 
sion for Physically 
New York City 

Dr. John Lee, general adviser, edu- 


cation 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. Elise Martens, senior specialist 
the education exceptional chil- 
dren, United States Office Educa- 
tion, Washington, 

Mrs. Vivian McGuinness, Division for 
Physically Handicapped, New York 


City 

Dr. Ernest Roselle, superintendent, 
Southbury Training School, Con- 
necticut 


Col. John Smith, director, Institute for 
Blind and Disabled, New York City 
Mrs. Rose Smith, director, 
Bureau for Children with Retarded 
Mental Development, New York 
City 

Dr. Edward Stullken, principal, Monte- 
fiore School, Chicago, 


HUNGERFORD, 
Chairman the committee 
Director Bureau for Children 

with Retarded Mental 
Development 
New York City 


Governor Green Illinois Calls Conference 


For the first time the histcry 
the state the problems all exception- 
children were considered part 
related whole, when June 15, ap- 
proximately 600 persons attended the 
governor’s conference exceptional 
children the Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Lawrence Linck, executive director 
the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, was conference chair- 
man. 

Defining exceptional 
“those who are physically handicapped; 
those who are mentally retarded; those 
who are exceptionally gifted and handi- 
capped virtue their extreme en- 
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dowment; and those who are socially 
maladjusted the point becoming 
delinquent, truant, incorrigible,” the 
conference attempted show: (1) the 
inadequacies existing facilities for 
the exceptional child; (2) what should 
the philosophy underlying the state’s 
care exceptional children; and (3) 
some legislative proposals that might 
help solve the problems the ex- 
ceptional children the state. 
Virtually every section the state 
was represented the conference. The 
interest greup percentage those that 
registered were follows: teachers, 
25.4; social workers, 15.3; school ad- 
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ministrators, 13.1; nurses and physio- 
therapists, 10.4; psychologists, 9.3; club 
representatives, 8.5; parents, 8.5; physi- 
cians, 5.2; school board members, 2.4. 
Journalists, legislators, county judges, 
and representatives business houses 
made the remaining 1.9 per cent. 

the types exceptionality 
which those present expressed par- 
ticular interest the percentages were 
follows. mentally defective and de- 
linquent 25.2 per cent each; deaf and 
hard hearing, 10.4; crippled, 7.3; 
speech defects, 7.3; dependent, 6.1; and 
blind, remaining 11.3 per cent 
was about equally distributed among 
those interested cardiac, gifted, 
tuberculous children and those affected 
cerebral palsy. 

the outgrowth open discussion 
following the program, the conference 
voted unanimously create citizens’ 
committee work with the Commis- 
sion and study the legislative proposals 
described Mr. Irving Pearson, 
secretary the Education As- 
sociation. 

Proceedings the conference are 
published and copy may ob- 
tained free writing the Commis- 
sion for Handicapped Children, 211 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 

The conference included three ses- 
sions. the morning period Mrs. 
Harry Mulberry Chicago, chair- 
man the Commission, outlined the 
nature and duties the Com- 
mission for Children, 
which was created 1941, showing 
how attempting: study the prob- 
lem its entirety, stimulate interest 
the problems such children, 
promote legislation for their benefit, 
and coordinate and extend the exist- 
ing facilities devoted them. 

Dr. Compere Chicago, dis- 
cussed the services and facilities the 


state available for the medical care and 
rehabilitation handicapped children. 
pointed out that although there are 
many different services and facilities 
available they are spread very thinly 
with respect existing needs, some 
areas providing coverage whatever. 
The morning program was concluded 
Roy Byerley, assistant state 
superintendent public instruction, 
who described the services and facili- 
ties available within the state for the 
education exceptional children. The 
need for broader program educa- 
tion recognizing the needs each in- 
dividual regardless the nature his 
handicap, the elimination red tape, 
the development closer coordination 
between departments and services con- 
cerned with these individuals, and 
sincere realization the part which 
each individual and organization must 
play were points that developed. 
The second conference session, 
luncheon meeting, was featured 
address Rodney Brandon, direc- 
tor the State Department Public 
Welfare, who set forth his conception 


the basic philosophy underlying 
the state’s care its exceptional 
children. 


The following points were embodied 
(1) exceptional child any child 
that may not satisfactorily adjusted 
the present ordinary program 
public instruction: (2) the privilege 
social adjustment through public 
education should not abridged 
account physical mental excep- 
tionality; (3) funds for the 
tion public education properly 
serve the exceptional child should 
collected and distributed 
state level; (4) there should lit- 
tle segregation possible; (5) the 
child that normal within himself may 
exceptional because anti-social 
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home surrounding; and (6) public edu- 
cation will never what set out 
until every school teacher enough 
social case worker know that 
even there are twenty-five children 
the classroom she must give indi- 
vidual instruction each. 

Dr. Bert Beverly, Oak Park, was 
the first the afternoon’s three speak- 
ers, pointing out the special problems 
the educable mentally handicapped 
and the steps that must taken 
give them security, proper growth, and 
the feeling that they have place 
society. 

Proposed legislation for exceptional 
children was described Mr. Pearson. 
Among the proposals listed was one 
calling for the establishment school 
census that would also contain data 
children from birth 
through the twenty-first year age. 
Another proposal calls for creation 
hospital school for severely doubly 
handicapped children who present 
are inadequately provided for. 

Summarizing the unmet needs ex- 
ceptional children, Edward Stull- 
ken, principal Montefiore School, 
pointed out that more than 100,000 ex- 
ceptional children Illinois the 
present time are not receiving rea- 
sonably adequate opportunity. The 
elimination this situation, said, 
challenges the best efforts the in- 
dividual, his family, friends, commun- 


ity, county, state, and finally, the na- 
tion. 

Following the afternoon session 
the conference, meeting, with Ed- 
ward Stullken chairman, was 
held those interested forming 
Illinois chapter the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. Out- 
growth the meeting was the election 
planning board for the contemplat- 
Illinois chapter with Miss Marion 
Cass, state supervisor education 
handicapped children, Springfield, 
chairman. 

Other committee members are Olin 
Smith, superintendent schools, Han- 
cock County, Carthage; Roy Lynn, 
grade school board education, Gran- 
ite City; Miss Thecla Doniat, retired 
principal Spalding School, Chicago; 
Miss Audrey Hayden, executive secre- 
tary Illinois Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness, Chicago; Willard 
Couch, assistant superintendent 
charities, Department Public Wel- 
fare, Springfield; Wilson, super- 
intendent schools, Granite City; Miss 
Janet Pleak, director child welfare 
services, Department Public Wel- 
fare, Springfield; and Dr. Severina 
Nelson, speech department, University 
Illinois, Urbana. 


LAWRENCE LINCK, 
Executive Director 
Commission for Handicapped 


Children 


County Supervisors Special Education 


Pennsylvania 


unique program special educa- 
tion has just completed its first year. 
For the first time the history this 
field there have been appointed, 
state-wide basis, persons whose 
responsibility that working solely 
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and mental condition. 


rural areas and entirely the in- 
terests children exceptional phy- 
Roughly 
speaking,. communities 
vania having populations less than 
5,000 are considered “rural.” 
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One fourth the public school chil- 
dren the state are the schools 
served these supervisors. 

1937, largely through the efforts 
Dr. Robert Bernreuter, now 
the department psychology 
Pennsylvania State College, legislation 
was passed that provided for the ap- 
pointment these supervisors 1939. 
While the appointments were 
made the local county superin- 
tendents, the salaries and traveling ex- 
penses were paid the state. 
1939, however, the funds for the 
complete program were not available, 
the program was started small 
scale, involving three supervisors and 
seven counties. 1941 funds for the 
basic $3,000 salaries and additional 
travel allowance were provided for the 
program state-wide basis. 
August 1942, all thirty-six full-time 
supervisors were appointed. Practical- 
all them have had public school 
Seven them 

Fifteen the 


teaching experience. 
have their doctorates. 
thirty six are women. 
These supervisors are required 
teachers, either elementary second- 
ary, and public school psychologists. 
This latter certification represents the 
completion sixty-six hours clinical 
and educational psychology, including 
supervised clinical practice. addi- 
tion their being charged with re- 
sponsibilities for exceptional children, 
they may used juvenile courts 
examine children coming from the 
county areas and can asked the 
county superintendents whom they 
are directly responsible, assist the 
preparation, administration, 
terpretation achievement tests. The 
areas they serve are determined 
law and the State Council Edu- 
cation. counties having more 


than 550 teachers under 
vision the county superintendent 
have full-time supervisors special 
education. Counties having less than 
this number are combined with other 
such counties and are jointly served 
supervisor. Independent school dis- 
tricts—those having their own super- 
intendents—are not legally entitled 
the services these supervisors. 

Fifteen counties each have full-time 
supervisors. The numbers teachers 
under the county superintendents 
these counties range from 554 2,582, 
the median number teachers being 
about 900. Twenty-one supervisors 
serve the remaining counties the 
state. (Philadelphia County has 
such supervisor since the county and 
city are coterminous). These super- 
visors serve from 424 1,026 teachers, 
the median number teachers being 
approximately 700. 

The Department Public Instruc- 
tion has steadfastly advocated that the 
type program developed each 
supervisor should the one that 
appropriate the area which 
serves, long the activities the 
supervisor were related one way 
another the field special education 
and did not become generally 
administrative. This has 
supervisors com- 


visory 
meant that few 
mitted themselves primarily work 
with only those children whom 
teachers and administrators sought 
help. Others helped inaugurate group- 
testing programs reading readiness, 
mental capacity, and hearing acuity. 
Most them lost time taking 
definite steps integrate the efforts 
various civic, philanthropic, and 
educational agencies the interests 
exceptional children. Some are work- 
ing with medical groups improving 
the scope and quality medical ex- 
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aminations. And several are stimulat- 
ing local action the establishment 
special classes. Probably 
the fact that all them are 
rendering very real service many 
regular classroom teachers showing 
them how they can modify their pro- 
grams meet the needs many 
those exceptional children that can not 
special classes. 

tendents definitely opposed the in- 
auguration this program. Now all 
them are admittedly enthusiastic 
about it. Some that most vigorously 
opposed and had only part the 
time supervisor available now want 
the law changed that they may have 
supervisor full-time basis. 

This change attitude the part 
these administrators unquestionably 
due large part, not entirely, the 
sensible, enthusiastic and constructive 
way which the supervisors under- 
took their work. They started most 
fortunately without precedent 
what should done. Being them- 
selves, almost without exception, good 
“applied psychologists,” they have 
studied their jobs intelligently, have 
started work cautiously. They have 


produced tangible results terms 


happier children, have assisted teach- 
ers and administrators, and have 
helped inaugurate screening and 


Council Summer Meeting 


This year, Denver, Colorado, from 
June July the International 
Council for Exceptional Children held 
its first meeting with the National 
Education Association department 
that organization. Although the 
Council has been definitely affiliated 
with the Association for year, this 
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remedial procedures that 
creased the general efficiency the 
school systems which they worked. 
That their superintendents felt they 
were successful shown the fact 
that they were all re-elected for 
regular four-year term, about one third 
them increased salaries. 


tackling their work, they have 
formed regional groups discuss com- 
mon problems. Case-study and report 
forms have been developed them 
and exchanged. Three in-service train- 
ing meetings have been held for the 
whole group. in-service program 
this sort contemplated per- 
manent part the state program. 


Fortunately, the program is. not be- 
ing confined any one group excep- 
tional children, such the mentally 
retarded. While many those re- 
ported the teachers for study fall 
this group, definite attempts are be- 
ing made keep the teachers and ad- 
ministrators aware the needs the 
partially sighted, the hard hearing, 
the speech defective, the physically 
handicapped, and, above all, the men- 
tally superior. 


Ernest Chief 

Division Special Education 

Department Public 
Instruction 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Real Success 


meeting marked the beginning real 
physical union one big convention. 
This year’s convention, being held 


was during war time, was not 


well attended most summer meet- 
ings the National Education Associa- 
tion. However, the Council meetings 
exceeded expectations and were for the 
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most part overflowing numbers. 
the Council’s general session Wed- 
nesday, July there was not standing 
room auditorium seating 222 peo- 
ple. This session was followed one 
the Crippled and Delicate, which, 
likewise, was attended more than 
two hundred. 

the case the section-meeting 
demonstrations, there were many re- 
quests see them that was thought 
advisable combine some them. 
There was some criticism concerning 
the sectional idea those wishing 
see all phases special education. 
Another year believe would 
more advantageous the schedul- 
ing way that will permit most peo- 
ple attend all them. 

local chairman the Council 
program, wish thank the members 
the Denver Public Schools adminis- 
tration offices and the principal and all 
teachers the Boettcher School for 
their excellent cooperation making 
our first summer meeting with the Na- 
tional Education Association success. 

Local Chairman and 
Recording Secretary 


Our Cover Portrait 

Ernest Newland, Ph. D., chief 
the division special education, De- 
partment Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Other positions 
has held education include 
associate professorship psychology, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; assistantship psychology, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus; 


specializing French, education, and 
psychology. Both his master arts 
and doctorate were earned The Ohio 
State University, where specialized 
psychology—educational and clinical. 

Among his professional affiliations 
are included memberships 
American Psychological Association, 
American Association Applied Psy- 
chology, American Association for 
Mental Deficiency, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, National 
Education Association, the Internation- 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
and the honorary educational frater- 
nities Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Phi Kappa. 

Dr. Newland was treasurer the 
Council 1939-41, chairman the Na- 
tional Conference State Directors 
and Supervisors Special Education 
1941-42, contributing editor the 
Journal Education, 
and associate editor Understanding 
the Child. 

this writing expected that 
will the service the United 
States Navy the time the October 
JouRNAL will have been released. Turn 
earlier page this section for his 
interesting story about the county 
supervisory program special educa- 
tion Pennsylvania. 


Brief Notes 
AMERICAN SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 
NEW PRESIDENT 
the twenty-third annual business 
meeting the American Society for 
the Hard Hearing, held 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Warren Gardner, 


chology and education, Bucknell Uni- Gardner consultant hearing and 
versity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. vision, Oregon State Board Health, 
did his undergraduate study Portland, Oregon. Since 1938, has 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, been chairman the Society’s commit- 
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tee hard-of-hearing children. 

Because this experience the 
closely related fields hearing, speech, 
and vision, especially well fitte 
lead organization which places 
particular stress conservation 
hearing through early detection 
hearing losses, Dr. Gardner has served 
hearing supervisor Indiana Uni- 
versity speech and hearing clinic and 
previously occupied similar post 
the University Iowa. 


PAUL KING PASSES 


Paul King, one America’s most 
enthusiastic and tireless workers be- 
half exceptional children, died 
May his home city Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. King devoted all his 
spare time and effort the cause 
the crippled child. was the second 
president the Society 
for Crippled Children, having succeed- 
Edgar “Daddy” Allen, the founder 
the organization. 

Among Mr. King’s many contribu- 
tions the work were Michigan’s 
crippled children’s law passed 1927; 
The Crippled Children’s Bill Rights 
adopted the second world conference 
held the Hague, Netherlands 1931; 
and the Easter Seal plan financing 
the society’s work, adopted the 
Wichita, Kansas convention 1933. 

RICHARD HUNGERFORD AWARDED 
NEW YORK CITY POST 

Last month, Richard Hungerford, 
formerly supervisor special classes 
for the Detroit Board Education, be- 
came director the Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental 
ment, New York City. Mr. Hungerford 
has taken active part Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren affairs. was chairman 
the committee the convention 
handbook and the subcommittee 
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the training teachers for the mentally 
retarded. the present time 
chairman the committee the 
handicapped the national emergency 
(see the committee’s report published 
foregoing page the News and 
Comments section) and the commit- 
tee the purchase. 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 


The American Society for the Hard 
Hearing, Washington, C., spon- 
soring the observance National Hear- 
ing Week, October 25-31, special week 
designated for program education 
acquaint the public with the causes 
deafness and the need guarding 
against them. One hundred sixty local 
societies for the hard hearing the 
United States and Canada will par- 
ticipate. 

The theme National Hearing Week 
Keep Hearing! This applies 
especially young children with in- 
cipient cases ear trouble and those 
persons that are subjected sudden 
incessant noise. 


APOLOGIES RUTH HALE 


This express apologies one 
the Council’s directors for the omission 
her name from the official announce- 
ment newly elected officers and di- 
rectors printed the April issue. Ruth 
Hale, Greenville, South Carolina, 
was elected the Milwaukee conven- 
tion three-year term member 
the board directors. Other persons 
elected the same time for like terms 
were John Lee Detroit, Michigan, 
and Truman Ingle Fulton, Mis- 
souri. The greatly regrets 
the omission Miss Hale’s name from 


_the list. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY CANCELS 
OMAHA CONVENTION 


The National Society for Crippled 
Children has cancelled its annual con- 
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vention this year, which was have 
been held Omaha, Nebraska. The 
decision take this step was reached 
with much reluctance, but for patriotic 
and economic reasons the society chose 
follow the lead many other organ- 
izations this respect. 


Among the Chapters 
WALLIN REPORTS 


accordance with the decision 
reached the New York meeting, 
follow-up questionnaire was sent last 
November all chapter chairmen 
the Council regarding the increase 
membership dues for the purpose 
paying the salary executive secre- 
tary and for expenses incident such 
position and the publication the 
Journal. The returns from ques- 
tionnaire two years ago indicated 
almost unanimous vote favor 
the secretariat (95 vs. see Journal 
Exceptional Children, December 1941, 
pp. 91), but the question the 
method financing full-time 
part-time secretary was not raised. 
Consequently, last November, the fol- 
lowing specific questions 
mitted all the chapters with the re- 
quest that the entire membership 
polled: 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Would you pay $2.00 chapter dues, 
the funds used publish 
the Journal Exceptional Chil- 
dren and pay the salary and 
expense executive secretary? 

you think the Council should 
retain the present arrangement 
with increase dues? 

you think the Council should 
try some other approach toward 


the raising funds for execu- 
tive secretary, such assess- 
ment each chapter according 
the number members, di- 
rect assessments, any way 
the chapter finds most feasible? 
Could your chapter find some 
means raising $1.00 for each 
member addition the present 
dues? 

you desire executive secre- 
tary, what means would you em- 
ploy (other than 
above) raise the money? 


this questionnaire, thirty chap- 
ters replied. the 912 votes cast, 
only 41.9 per cent can summarized 
Seventy-one and seven-tenths per cent 
want the present arrangements con- 
tinued with increase dues. 
the third question, seventy-five per 
cent had suggestions offer re- 
garding other methods raising funds. 


SPECIAL COMMENTS CHAPTERS 


Chicago, Illinois: “Officers feel 
that due present precarious 
conditions they reluctantly must 
reject the proposition this time.” 

Detroit, Michigan: “Consensus 
opinion that such move this 
time would most inadvisable.” 

Janesville, Wisconsin: “The con- 
sensus opinion that in- 
crease one dollar unduly 
large.” 


the fourth question the following 
suggestions came from five chapters: 


Central Indiana: each 
chapter $5.00 year.” 

vidual endow the organization; 
Form associate membership 
persons interested but not 
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eligible for membership; Spon- 
sor movie, have bridge party, 
ask the membership for dona- 
tions; Combine the offices 
executive secretary and treasurer 
and pay one salary. Campaign 
for new members.” 

Hamtramck: “We would 
favor being assessed according 
the amount actually needed, 
based upon the entire member- 
ship.” 

Milwaukee: all some 
volunteer work without pay; the 
executive secretary should one 
who can the same. Provide 
assistant those serving. In- 
crease the advertising.” 

publishing the Journal quarterly.” 


the basis these returns your 
chairman did not feel justified 
recommending any increase the 
membership dues. The board di- 
rectors concurred this position. 

The vote the business meeting re- 
manded the matter publishing the 
Journal the board directors for 
further study and for reaching some 
solution temporary permanent 
basis. For the results the board’s 
efforts see The President’s Page this 


issue. 


Committee Executive 
Secretary 
SPECIAL EDUCATION MOURNS 
GREAT LEADER 
Special education was shocked last 
May receive news the sudden 
death Dr. Meta Anderson, who 
was killed the twenty sixth 
auto collision with truck. 
Dr. Anderson was long associated 
with the work the Council, and her 
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opinion and judgment was sought often 
matters consequential importance 
the organization. She appeared fre- 
quently its programs conven- 
tion speaker, and was 
ticipated the Milwaukee convention, 
but circumstances prevented. 

The following, except for the last 
passed the Binet Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Newark. was prepared 
four members that group—Pauline 
Weimar, Charlotte White, Julia Dunn, 
Elizabeth Kelly—and was made avail- 
able the Anna Fusch- 
etti, secretary the Newark Chapter 
the International Council. 

Dr. Meta Anderson was graduated 
from the Jamaica Normal School 
Jamaica, Long Island, and received the 
degrees bachelor science, master 
arts, and doctor philosophy 
New York University. She early be- 
came associated with Dr. Henry God- 
dard and Dr. Arnold Gesell the 
training teachers for special classes. 
fact, may said that she started 
the first demonstration school this 
field. 

Dr. Anderson began her teaching 
career the New York City 
Schools. 1910 she was invited 
organize classes for the mentally re- 
tarded Newark, New Jersey, and 
1937 she was made director all di- 
visions special education, which in- 
cluded the physically handicapped, the 
mentally handicapped, and the socially 
maladjusted. 

Dr. Anderson volunteered her serv- 
ices her country World War and 
served the capacity head recon- 
struction aide the psychiatric divi- 


the American Expeditionary 


Force. After the armistice she was in- 
vited join Serbian relief group 
education and welfare work Ser- 
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bia, and was instrumental reorgan- 
izing the education system that coun- 
try. 

Anderson was recognized 
authority home and abroad for her 
outstanding work and knowledge 
the problems the mentally defective 
child. She was much demand and 
gave many courses New York Uni- 
versity, Lehigh University, 
ous state teachers colleges. the 
last two White House conferences 
(1929 and 1939) she acted chairman 
the the education 
retarded children. 1930, she was 
elected president the International 
Council and 1940 she became the 
first woman educator serve 
president the American Association 
Mental Deficiency. 

Dr. Anderson was woman broad 
and deep understanding. inter- 
ests were many and varied. She was 
earnest the application herself 
outdoor life the work the 
classroom. She was member many 
clubs, including the Pen and Brush 
and the National Art Club. She pos- 
sessed sense humor, great cour- 
oge, and extreme honesty. She was 
deeply respected not only her as- 
sociates but every one that knew 
her. 

The memory Dr. Anderson will 
long perpetuated the monument- 
formed. that were privileged 
work with her will continually in- 
spired the service she gave. 

memorial fund has been founded 
gifts from Dr. Anderson’s fellow 
workers the administration staff 
Newark, which contributions are ac- 
ceptable from any education group 
individual. The fund will ad- 
ministered committee special 
teachers and used further some 


the plans which Dr. Anderson was 
particularly interested. Inquiries may 
addressed Miss Helen Brainerd, 
special education office, Board Edu- 
cation, Green Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

BANCROFT 


May 1942, The Bancroft 
School, Haddonfield, New Jersey, The 
Bancroft Council held its first spring 
conference. The round table discus- 
sion began 10:00 m., with Dr. 
James McKee, professor pedia- 
trics, graduate school, University 
Pennsylvania, acting chairman. 
Seeking More Favorable Prognosis 
for the Nervous and Retarded Chil- 
dren was the theme the day. 

Dr. Miles Murphy, professor psy- 
chology, University Pennsylvania, 
opened the session with the subject 
History. Dr. Murphy was followed 
Dr. Lloyd Yepsen, the New Jersey 
Department Institutions and Agen- 
cies, whose subject was Educational 
and Training problems the Forward 
Prognosis. Dr. Gordon Riley, 
psychologist the New Jersey Depart- 
ment Institutions and Agencies, 
spoke the subject Environment, and 
Dr. Carl Pototzky, Consulting psycho- 
pediatrician The Bancroft School 
gave short history the school and 
its progress this field. general 
discussion followed each address. 

Dr. Clemens Benda, director psy- 
chiatry Wrentham State School, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, was the first 
speaker the afternoon. Dr. Benda’s 
subject was Some Medical Aspects 
Mental Deficiency, with Special Refer- 
ence Mongolism. Dr. Benda used 
illustrative slides with his very inspir- 
ing talk. 

Dr. Edgar Doll, director re- 


search, Vineland Training School, 
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Vineland, New Jersey, closed the ses- 
sion with the subject Social Objectives 
Training, based the results found 
the research work with the Social 
Maturity Scale. 

The speeches were most interesting 
and the Council eagerly looking for- 
ward this year’s conference. 


EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN 


not let too late and too little apply 
your public relations program 
general, for your plans for Ameri- 
can Education Week particular. This 
year the theme for the twenty-second 
annual observance the week 
Education for Free Men—a most fitting 
theme time when the entire world 
war determine whether free- 
dom tyranny shall prevail among 
men. 

American Education Week time 
for concerted effort the part all 
systems throughout the nation help 
the public understand why education 
more and not less important re- 
sult the urgency the war effort. 
time for interpreting the peo- 
ple what the schools are contributing 
the war effort and what special edu- 
cation can and must contribute the 
nation’s full man power become 
vocationally equipped for placement. 

Every chapter should seek out the 
ways and means cooperating most 
effectively with their respective school 
systems and communities, making 
known what are special education’s 
greatest contributions, and po- 
tentialities. 

NEWS WANTED 

the Chapter Breakfast, held 
Milwaukee, the JouRNAL was requested 
publish more news—and particularly 
more chapter news. Other chapters 
want know what you and your chap- 
ters are doing, and shall happy 
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out. Furnish with your announce- 
ments events come, early 
the information available, and 
events that have occurred, immediate- 
after. Your assistance will great- 
appreciated all concerned. 


CHANGE CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


The alphabetical list chapters ap- 
pearing the inside back cover 
this issue will continued Novem- 
ber. the December 
JOURNAL directory the most re- 
cently elected chapter officers will 
published. Help the editor get your 
new officers published promptly re- 
porting them him immediately after 
their election. 


Objectionable Objectivity 
(Continued from page 10) 


R., Intelligence Testing, 1935, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
New York. 

M., The Psychology the Physically 
Handicapped, 1941, Crofts and Com- 
pany, New York, New York 

Terman, M., and A., 
Measuring Intelligence, 1937, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Chicago, 

W., Tests and Measurements 
the Improvement Learning, 1939, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago, 
linois 

Topp, E., The Thinking Body, 1937, 
Paul Hever, Incorporated, New York, 
New York 

10. R., and H., Psy- 
chological Findings Regarding Crippled 
Children, School and Society, XXI, 1925 

11. FREEMAN, FRANK, al., 27th Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study 
Education, Part 1928, Bloomington, 

12. Intelligence and Its Measure- 
ment, Symposium, Journal Educational 
Psychology, Vol. XII, Nos. 3-4 
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New Publications 


ARE Floyd Ruch, Gordon 
Mackenzie, and Margaret McClean, 283 
pp., 1941, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
linois, Illustrated, Cloth, $1.32. 

Emphasizes the importance people 
individuals democracy. Explains why 
people act, feel, and think they do. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS Lee 
Edward Travis and Dorothy Walter Baruch, 
421 pp., 1941, Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, West 32nd Street, New York City, 
Cloth, $2.20. 

Deals with mental and emotional ills that 
beset our type civilization. Written 
comparatively nontechnical 


FOR SMALL ELEMENTARY 
Harold Jack, 184 pp., 1941, 
Barnes and Company, West 44th 
Street, New York City, Cloth, $1.60. 


FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN 
PITALS AND Home, Anne Marie Smith, 
133 pp., 1941, Barnes and Company, 
West 44th Street, New York City, Cloth, 
$1.60. 


Norma Cutts and 
Moseley, 324 pp., 1941, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Park Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Cloth, $1.90. 

Written answer the questions that ex- 
perienced teachers, students teachers 
colleges, and parents school children ask 
concerning what the school should 
discipline children. 


PREVENTION FAILURE First GRADE READ- 
Howard Dunkin, 111 pp., 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, Cloth, 
$1.60. 

Suggests that many children failing 
reading would have succeeded had their 
first instruction been well adjusted 
their needs their remedial teaching. Re- 
views the literature primary reading. 
Proposes program adjusted instruc- 
tion. 


PRIMER THE PREVENTION DEFORMITY 
Richard Beverly Raney and 
Alfred Rives Shands, Jr., 188 pp., 1941, 
National Society for Crippled Children, In- 
corporated, Elyria, Ohio, Illustrated, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


CLINICS FOR CHILDREN, Helen Le- 
land Witmer, 437 pp., 1940, The Common- 
wealth Fund, East 57th Street, New 
York City, Cloth, $2.50. 


Tiffin, Frederic Knight, Charles Conant 
Josey, 512 pp., 1940, Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Massachusetts, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.75. 

Written for students business, industry, 
the professions. 
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